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CONDITIONS FOR GROWING RUBBER IN PHILIPPINES IDEAL 

Conditions for rubber growing are ideal in the Philippines, according to 
American pioneers on the island of Mindanao, states Nicholas Roosevelt, a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the New York Times, in a special dispatch to his 
newspaper dated Manila, January 23. 



Mr. Roosevelt has been visiting the 
Philippines and has traversed the prin- 
cipal rubber regions. He reports: 

"Agricultural experts assert that 
Mindanao soil is richer than that of 
Java, world famed for fertility, and that 
the climate is better because the rain- 
fall is more evenly distributed through- 
out the year and there is no trouble 
from typhoons, which sometimes dev- 
astate the northern islands. Further- 
more, they are of the opinion that there 
is enough land suitable for rubber in 
Mindanao and adjacent small islands to 
free the United States from dependence 
on British production.*' 

Plenty of Efficient Labor 

Quoting Dr. Strong, the pioneer rub- 
ber planter of the Philippines, whose 
small but flourishing plantation on 
Basilan island Mr. Roosevelt visited, the 
"Times" correspondent wires: 

"The charge that Filipino labor is 
neither sufficient nor efficient comes 
mostly from persons unfamiliar with 
Philippine labor or inexperienced in 
handling it. 

"Plenty of good labor can be easily 
and cheaply brought from the Northern 
islands. Already hundreds of families 
have been brought into Mindanao and 
Basilan by private enterprise or Govern- 
ment assistance, and are making excel- 
lent and contented workers. 

"In my twenty-six years' experience I 
have found everything depends on how 
they are handled. . . . When sym- 
pathetically handled by persons know- 



ing their language they are good, loyal 
workers." 

The Moros, Mr. Roosevelt finds, are 
"the Americans' best friends." Datu 
Piang, one of the most respected of the 
old Moro chieftains, "wanted to know 
why American capital did not come to 
Mindanao, saying Americans could rest 
assured that as long as he lived he 
would do everything to help them de- 
velop the country." 

Land Laws Can Be Changed 

According to Mr. Roosevelt, "Philip- 
pine land laws and the labor question 
generally are advanced as the principal 
obstacle to growing rubber in Mindanao. 
The former are badly mixed up with 
politics. The American Congress, which 
placed the original restriction on cor- 
porate ownership of land, can change 
this. The Filipino legislature will do 
nothing, not wanting American capital, 
fearing it will be hostile to indepen- 
dence. That is no reason, however, why, 
once the independence issue is settled 
by a clear-cut statement of Congress 
policy, suitable leasing laws cannot be 
passed. A bill authorizing the leasing 
of not more than 50,000 acres for 
twenty-five years, with renewal privi- 
leges, still awaits definite action by the 
Legislature. . . . 

"The only essential is to take the 
Philippines out of politics and apply 
American methods and capital in open- 
ing up Mindanao, the treasure island of 
the Philippines." 



ONLY ONE-EIGHTH OP 

P. I. UNDER CUI/TIVATTON 

Data furnished by the Philip- 
pine bureau of forestry show 
that only 12.5 per cent of the 
total land area of the Philip- 
pines, which is given as 80,000,- 
OOO acres is under cultivation. 
Commercial forests cover 54.4 
per cent of the land area, non- 
commercial forests 0.1 per cent, 
grass and open land 18.8 per 
cent and mangrove swamps 0.0 
per cent. About four per cent 
of the Philippine land area is 
still unexplored. 



NEW PHILIPPINE BILL 
TO BE INTRODUCED 

Newspaper dispatches from Washing- 
ton indicate that a bill, radically amend- 
ing the present organic act of the Philip- 
pines and materially strengthening the 
hands of Governor General Leonard 
Wood, will be introduced soon by Rep- 
resentative Robert L. Bacon of New 
York. This measure is said to have the 
support of President Coolidge and the 
cooperation of the War Department. 

While General Wood has succeeded 
in rehabilitating the insular finances 
and thoroughly reorganizing the govern- 
ment departments, he still finds it diffi- 
cult to put into effect constructive 
measures. The new measure is expected 
to limit the power and patronage of the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate who have often been able 
to block the chief executive. 

Among those who are expected to 
take an active part in the debate of the 
bill on the floor of the House are 
Representative Charles L. Underhill 
of Massachusetts and Representative 
James T. Begg of Ohio, tooth of whom 
have visited the Philippines and strongly 
approve the Bacon measure. 
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Editorial Comment on Rubber and the Philippine Islands 



We are making a good deal of fuss 
over the amount of money due us from 
European countries on war debts, but 
we are hardly aware of the tax levied 
upon us because of the British monopoly 
of the rubber business. 

In the meanwhile some seven million 
acres in the Philippines suitable for rub- 
ber cultivation are awaiting develop- 
ment by capitalists. 

Capital cannot go to the Philippines 
because Congress restricts the amount 
of property that a man may hold there 
and one cannot purchase enough to 
make the rubber business profitable. 

The action of Congress thus causes 
the loss to the American people of sev- 
eral hundred million dollars and de- 
prives the Filipinos of a source of 
wealth. 

The British Government encourages 
its people to grow colonial rubber. 

The American Government holds back 
its people from this form of enterprise. 

One of the results is the Dutch Amer- 
ican Rubber Plantation is selling its 
shares in New York, where Americans 
are busy investing their money in rub- 
ber under the protection of the Dutch 
Government because Congress denies 
them needed protection in investing 
money in soil under the protection of 
the United States Government. 

The development of Philippine rubber 
properties would prove an immense sav- 
ing to the entire American public. 

— From the New York American. 

* * * 

The Philippines can produce now 70,- 
000 tons of rubber annually. There are 
64,000 square miles of virgin soil await- 
ing development, that could be put to 
the cultivation of rubber. The Islands 
could supply more than 400,000 tons 
of rubber but the land laws and other 
restrictions prevent development. And 
the control of public lands . is in the 
legislature of the Philippines. So Amer- 
ican capital cannot develop the rubber 
sources there. The laws could be 
changed, however, so that America 
would not be at the mercy of Britain. 

— From the Albany (N. Y.) Evening News 
Journal. 

* * * 

It would be to the mutual advan- 
tage of both the Filipinos and ourselves 
to establish a workable basis of Ameri- 
can control for an adequate term of 
years — to the end that American rubber 
should be produced under the American 
flag, and that the Philippines be im- 
measurably profited thereby. 

— From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald 



Newspaper comment has been to the 
effect that within four years America 
will pay Great Britain $4,000,000,000 
for rubber at prices fixed by the British 
rubber monopoly. It ought to be a 
sound lesson to the American people 
and bring out the necessity of protect- 
ing ourselves against such foreign 
monopolies. The Philippines are 
adapted for the production of the finest 
kind of rubber. A part of the Amer- 
ican capital that is going to foreign 
countries in the form of loans, invested 
in the growing of rubber, would soon put 
an end to a foreign monopoly. 

— From the Lewistown (Mont.) Argus. 
* » * 

. . . It is the policy of the polit- 
ical group in Manila to prevent in- 
vestment of American capital for 
development of the rich resources of 
the Islands, because they believe that 
if that were done it would be more 
difficult to secure independence. So they 
have made land laws that absolutely 
block rubber development. 

If these politicos were permitted to 
govern only the territory where their 
own people live and not that of the 
wild tribes, the latter would be better 
cared for and the resources of their 
country could be developed for their 
benefit. 

It would be for the mutual interests 
of the Filipino people and the American 
people to have the Jones independence 
declaration repealed and the govern- 
ment of the Philippines placed on such 
a basis that the island resources might 
be developed in all their rich poten- 
tialities. 

In that way the standard of living 
and the social condition of the masses 
of the people could be raised much more 
than it has so far been possible to raise 
them. The island revenues could be 
raised to a point where a proper govern- 
ment could be maintained. The United 
States could secure much needed raw 
materials and foods of a tropical nature, 
especially rubber of which the Islands 
hold a potentiality of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Rubber is costing the American people 
a tremendous sum every year. It seems 
extremely foolish to "neglect so great 
salvation" as exists in the rubber lands 
of the Philippines, especially when to 
develop them Is for the benefit of all 
concerned. 

— From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat. 



• . . We are bemoaning 
that which it has long been in 
our power to prevent but which 
we have lacked the foresight or 
the wisdom to treat effectively* 
Opportunity has for yean 
knocked at our doors but has 
knocked in vain. At any time 
during the past ten years a 
brief act of Congress would 
have removed the legal bar that 
prevents the development of an 
adequate rubber supply from 
the Philippines by limiting the 
areas that may be bought or 
leased to such as are too small 
for rubber plantations. 

—WILLIAM C. REDFIBLD, former 
Secretary of Commerce, writing for 
the Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate. 



In the Philippine Islands, an American 
territorial possession, there are 64,000 
square miles of virgin soil awaiting de- 
velopment. Much of this soil represents 
potential rubber plantations of the high- 
est grade, equal, according to experts, 
to any in the world. 

But thus far capital has deliberately 
avoided these island possessions of ours. 
The reason was supplied — if it needed to 
be supplied — by Harvey S. Firestone re- 
cently, when he explained why he was 
investing $100,000,000 in rubber grow- 
ing in Liberia. 

"In the Philippines," said Mr. Fire- 
stone, "three engineers whom I sent out 
to make a survey reported that, al- 
though the soil and climatic conditions 
were good, the land laws made the de- 
velopment inadvisable." 

What, then, are these laws that have 
frightened capital away from such a 
lucrative field as the Philippines? The 
first of them was passed in 1906 and 
forbids ownership or control of more 
than 2,500 acres of agricultural or min- 
eral lands by an individual corporation; 
the second is included in the Jones act 
of 1916, and vests control of all public 
lands, forests and mines in the Philip* 
pine Legislature. 

—From the New York Herald Tribune. 



